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The success of the Revolution of 1688, and the permanence of the settlement 
worked out in 1689, did more than determine the character of English 
politics and the course of events for the next thirty years or more. It also 
decisively changed the character of national life. Its repercussions extended 
well beyond the dynastic change, important as such a change was in the 
seventeenth century. There were far-reaching constitutional innovations, the 
result of a shift in the balance of power between the monarch and parliament. 
Political parties became a permanent fact of national and local political life. 
The struggle for control of parliament, rather than the pursuit of influence 
at court (important as that remained) became the primary objective in the 
business of politics. Hence the new importance of journalism and public 
opinion. Other changes affected more than the politically active minority. 
The religious settlement, with its (however limited) recognition of dissent, 
ended the ideal (not the less cherished for having been long divorced from 
reality) of a single national church. England’s involvement in two long and 
expensive European wars led to a massive increase in taxation and in the 
bureaucratic machine needed to organise it and to supervise the expanded 
government activities that the war began but which tended to become perma- 
nent. Both these developments resulted in a weakening of the traditional 
structures of power and authority. Political power was now increasingly 
wielded by “new men” whose fortunes derived from government service or 
funded money rather than from inherited landed estates. In the familiar tory 
analysis of this movement, it was usually asserted and believed that the wars 
had been paid for by the landed interest while the profits accrued to the 
moneyed men. These political and economic changes can be traced back to 
well before the Revolution; but they were quickened and strengthened by 
the events of 1688—89, and it became something of a commonplace (for 
tories) to trace all the national ills back to 1688 and no further, a date that 
the whigs as naturally tended to treat as a kind of birth-date of liberty. ! 
There are a number of places in Swift’s works where, sometimes in a 
serious and sometimes in a comic context, the Revolution is treated as a 
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point from which to measure decay and degeneration. In Mr Collins’s Discourse 
Put into Plain English (1713), Swift credits “‘Free-thinking and the Revolution” 
between them with banishing the devil and the fear of him from England.” 
In the introduction to Polite Conversation (published in 1738, but begun as 
early as 1704), Simon Wagstaff (the fictive author) dates the “Refinement” 
of “abbreviating, or reducing Words of many Syllables into one, by lopping 
off the rest” as “having begun about the Time of the Revolution” (PW 4: 
106). We know that Swift seriously regarded this practice as a symptom of 
linguistic decay (PW 2:175—76). In “A History of Poetry” (a Swift-Sheridan 
exercise in punning) the decline of poetry is dated from the Revolution (PW 
4:274), while it is the neglect of philology from the same period that is 
complained of in “A Discourse to Prove the Antiquity of the English Tongue” 
(PW 4:231). These references suggest a habit of mind cognate with that of 
the Jacobite fox-hunter in the Freeholder No. 22 (5 March 1716), whom 
Addison ridiculed for his belief that “there had been no good Weather 
since the Revolution.” Jacobite satires did not fail to load William with 
responsibility for the poor weather and harvests of these years.’ In the light 
of these jests, the discontents that lie behind them, and of Swift's more 
serious comments, it is rather surprising that Swift’s unequivocal support for 
the Revolution should usually have been taken, by modern scholars, as 
axiomatic.* For his contemporaries would have marked the author of such 
remarks as a’ probable crypto-Jacobite. 

It is well known that Swift was hostile to all the developments character- 
istic of post-Revolution England. From A Tale of a Tub (1704) to The 
Presbyterians’ Plea of Merit (1733), he fought a strong rearguard action in 
defence of his ideal of a national church. He attributed the general decline 
in religion and morality to the weakened position of the anglican church. 
He would have liked, so far as was possible, to circumscribe the legal 
toleration (or as he and the tories preferred to call it, “indulgence’’) allowed 
to the dissenters. More generally, he was opposed to the various manifesta- 
tions of the “whig” view of the world, epitomised in the Spectator and so 
congenial to Macaulay: the world of individualism, secularism, commercial- 
ism, and imperialism.’ Swift’s attitude to the Revolution was an extremely 
guarded and qualified approval, arrived at through a balancing of accounts 
that showed the smallest of surpluses. Revolution he regarded as being 
justified when “those evils which usually attend and follow a violent change 
of government” are less than “the grievances we suffer under a present 
power.” He allows this to have been the case in 1688, but adds the rider 
that the Revolution produced “some very bad effects, which are likely to 
stick long enough by us” (PW 9:31). These “very bad effects” are the subject 
of frequent comment and extended analysis in Swift’s serious political and 
historical works. 

The ideal monarch, in the tory scheme of things, is well represented 
by David in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel (1681), particularly in David's 
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long speech at the end of the poem where he composes factional strife and 
restores order. The divine sanction of the monarchy is suggested when God 
“nodding, gave Consent”; the rule of “Godlike David was Restor'd, / And 
willing Nations knew their Lawfull Lord.” Swift draws such a “godlike” 
monarch in the lofty king of Brobdingnag, whose contempt for the party 
strife of England expresses the ideal of a “patriot king” in a way that 
anticipates Bolingbroke’s Idea of a Patriot King (written about 1738, although 
not published until 1749). After the Revolution, it was less easy to treat the 
office of kingship so reverently as Dryden had been able to. The reality of 
the post- 1688 monarchy was unglamorous, neither William nor Queen Anne 
(nor George I) having any taste for the theatrical pageantry that had contrib- 
uted so much to the public image of the earlier Stuart courts. Queen Anne 
resumed a practice disused by William, that of touching for the King’s Evil 
(she touched Samuel Johnson in 1712), and this ceremony was perhaps the 
last vestige of the formerly magical and even divine nature that the kingship 
had once possessed. Of much greater practical significance than the essentially 
symbolic aspects of monarchy was the fact that both William and Anne were 
forced, though with great reluctance, to take sides in party strife. In his 
Examiner papers Swift makes much of the rudeness and insolence of the way 
the queen had been treated by her whig ministers (PW 3:37, 80, 117). This 
theme is extended in The Importance of the Guardian Considered (1713), where 
Swift condemns Steele’s language in “expecting” the demolition of Dunkirk, 
comparing it to Bradshaw’s at the trial of Charles I (PW 8:4). It was always 
Swift’s strategy to identify Queen Anne with the nation as a whole, not just 
with the tories; in this way she is made to appear above party strife, and her 
support for the tories looks as disinterested a choice as Swift’s own (it should 
be said that Queen Anne genuinely was a reluctant partisan). Swift’s basic 
charge against George I was that he had allowed himself to become the king 
not of the nation but of the whigs.’ This is a view that Swift expresses 
historically in several pamphlets, allegorically in the “Account of the Court 
and Empire of Japan” (1728; PW 5:99-107), and imaginatively in the 
character of the Emperor of Lilliput in Gulliver's Travels.® 

One pernicious effect of the rise of party was the way each party sought 
to force itself on the monarch as a group. This was not especially a whig 
notion, although naturally it is on the insolence of the whigs that Swift 
focuses. In the Examiner No. 17 (14 December 1710) he attacks the way in 
which individual whig ministers placed conditions on their willingness to 
serve the queen. While it was still the theory, and to some extent still the 
case in practice, that ministers were the personal servants of the crown, it 
seemed a sinister development that ministers should try to make terms in 
this way.” While individual ministers remained responsible primarily to the 
crown, there seemed some check against the possibility of an over-mighty 
group of ministers (such as the whig Junto) seizing control of the government, 
as Swift thought had happened during the period of whig domination under 
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Queen Anne. Swift was always distrustful of groups of men, especially of 
professions or corporations who banded together to practice some fraud on 
the public (Corr. 3:103). Political parties (by which in practice Swift meant 
the whigs) were formed to do just this. In the Project for the Advancement of 
Religion (1709) he argues that merit and even more morality should be the 
proper qualifications for public employment (as in the uncorrupted state of 
Lilliput), and attacks the way men of vicious lives and no obvious qualifica- 
tions are given jobs because they are reliable party men (PW 2: 62). Swift 
was here speaking from personal feeling and experience. The Project was 
published in April 1709. On 8 March 1709 Swift had written to his friend 
Ford of his disappointed hopes of preferment, attributing his failure to his 
being “thought to want the Art of being thourow paced in my Party, as all 
discreet Persons ought to be” (Corr 1:125). The systematic use of patronage 
for political ends was not, of course, a post-Revolution phenomenon. It had 
been used against the whigs in the tory reaction of 1681—5. But to Swift it 
seemed one thing to reward the friends of the constitution in church and 
state (the tories), and quite another to reward a faction that intended the 
overthrow of both (the whigs). It is true, of course, that in his days of 
influence under the tory ministry of 1710—14, Swift often tried to help whig 
friends obtain or retain public employment. To this extent he practiced what 
he preached about rewarding merit.'° But the kind of scheme of promotion 
by piety that he advocates in the Project for the Advancement of Religion would 
have been more partisan than he pretends. It would have ended the use of 
patronage for party advantage only in the sense of giving it almost exclusively 
to the tories. When Swift sought to turn the clock back to before the 
Revolution, it was naturally to the period of tory reaction of 1681—85 that 
he turned. 

The Revolution had inaugurated a period of nearly twenty years of 
almost continuous war, Britain’s part in which had been financed largely by 
borrowing on the public credit. The result was the creation of a new “mon- 
eyed interest” which rivalled and threatened to dominate the traditional 
power of the landed men. This sinister new factor in politics was the subject 
of the first Examiner paper that Swift wrote (No. 13, 2 November 1710; 
PW 3:5). There were several reasons for regarding the new development as 
alarming. Landed wealth was thought to be the safest base for political power 
because it was the most stable form of property and most closely identified 
its owners’ interests with those of the nation at large. A landowner could 
not take his wealth with him, and would therefore be the less tempted to 
act or to approve action that was against the national interest. Even the 
capital of a trading merchant was not so dangerous as money in the stocks, 
because most of the merchant’s time and energy would be taken up with the 
management of his trade, leaving him little leisure for political activity. Men 
whose money was in government securities and other funds, however, were 
not only free to engage full-time in political activity but had the ready cash 
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with which to buy their way into parliament through bribery and corruption. 
Money in the funds was also untaxed. Worst of all, from the point of view 
of political stability, apart from being less “real” than land, the value of 
money in stocks and funds could be manipulated by the owners themselves. 
It was in the power of the largest stockholders, or of a group of them, to 
raise or depress the market by large-scale buying or selling. The same people 
could make it easier, or more difficult, for the government to borrow money. 
From the conservative viewpoint of Swift and his like, the creation and 
growth of this “moneyed interest” was probably the single most pernicious 
result of the Revolution. !! In 1701—2 Charles Davenant, the tory economist, 
argued that the recent war (the Nine Years’ War) could have been financed 
from taxes raised within each year, without the need for public borrowing 
and the creation of a vast national debt. He argued that the policy of deficit 
financing and public indebtedness had been adopted in order to settle the 
new government more firmly, since all those who invested any money in the 
funds would certainly support the Revolution settlement against the threat 
of a Jacobite restoration, which would inevitably be accompanied by a repudi- 
ation of public debts. Further, the debt had grown to such monstrous 
proportions as a result of corruption on the part of those charged with its 
management, who had raised vast estates for themselves by robbing the 
public purse. Davenant made these charges more vivid and effective by 
dramatising them in a dialogue between “Tom Double” and a subordinate 
“Mr Whiglove.” In Tom Double Davenant drew what he claimed was the 
type of the modern or “new” whig, a man who had been destitute at the 
time of the Revolution, but who had subsequently raised himself a fortune 
of £150,000 through various corrupt dealings with government money. 
Davenant describes all the government’s main expedients for raising funds 
in terms of how advantageous they proved for men like Tom Double. !? The 
result of the war was thus the transfer of vast amounts of wealth away from 
the rightful, hereditary proprietors to a set of rascally whig upstarts like Tom 
Double; and with this wealth naturally went political influence. In 1710—11, 
towards the end of another and even more expensive war, Swift offers exactly 
the same analysis as Davenant had done ten years earlier. In the Examiner 
and in the Conduct of the Allies Swift develops a conspiracy thesis similar to 
Davenant’s yet with even wider ramifications, involving the allies as well as 
the whigs. Swift adopts Davenant’s account of the finances of the 1690s (that 
the debt was deliberately created to keep people loyal to the government and 
the Revolution), and extends it to the War of the Spanish Succession. This 
war, he suggests, has been fought less for the official pretexts given (such as 
to protect the protestant interest in Europe, to reduce the excessive power of 
France, to improve the prospects for British trade) than for the private 
advantage of Marlborough, the Dutch allies, and the rapacious whig financial 
interest at home. It has been paid for, however, by the now impoverished 
tory squires. 
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One of the most pernicious ways, as Swift saw it, in which the “financial 
revolution” had direct political consequences was in the development of 
public credit. In particular, with the development of a stock-market trading 
in government securities as well as in the stocks of private companies, the 
price of such securities came to be regarded as an index of national well- 
being. The stocks would naturally rise with “good” news (that is, with news 
that was welcome to the body of the proprietors of the stocks) and fall with 
bad. This was a most sinister development. It introduced a new “popular” 
element into political life, for the rise or fall of share prices involved simple 
figures easily taken up and spread around, like the simple political slogans 
(“No Peace without Spain”) that proved so effective as political rallying cries. 
This meant that the unpopularity (with the fund-holders) of government 
decisions or policies could be readily and instantly publicised in an extra- 
parliamentary way. Swift was especially annoyed at the way stocks rose and 
fell with reports of the queen’s health in 1713—14. The worse her health, 
the closer seemed the inevitable Hanoverian accession and the return to power 
of the whigs. Nothing better symbolised the factiousness and selfishness of 
the whigs than their rejoicing at the queen’s near-fatal illness in December 
1713. The deliberate manipulation of the stocks was, of course, practised by 
the professional stock-jobbers (who in the Queen Anne period were almost 
universally regarded, by whigs as well as tories, as iniquitous parasites) for 
purely financial reasons. In the Examiner No. 24 (18 January 1711) Swift 
describes their spreading reports that are calculated to lower prices and 
therefore allow their friends (who will know that the reports are untrue) to 
buy at advantageous prices (PW 3:67). But the same thing could be done 
for political purposes. In 1710 the whigs were accused of deliberately trying 
to lower the public credit in order to increase the difficulties faced by the 
incoming tory government.” In Gulliver's Travels, one of the devices of the 
“profound Politicians’ described in the Academy of Lagado, who invent plots 
in order to exploit them, is to “raise or sink the Opinion of publick Credit, 
as either shall best answer their private Advantage” (PW 11:191). So long 
as the government needed to borrow money (which in practice it constantly 
did), it was at the mercy of those who could command large sums of cash; 
whereas in Swift’s view it was the proprietors of the land who should exercise 
political influence. 

Swift thought it a pernicious innovation that “the Wealth of the Nation, 
that used to be reckoned by the Value of Land, is now computed by the Rise 
and Fall of Stocks” (PW 3:6). This was a typically tory view. A forward- 
looking whig like Addison had no such reservations about the value and 
importance of credit. In the Spectator No. 3 (3 March 1711) he drew an 
allegorical representation of “Public Credit” as a main bulwark of the consti- 
tution. In this allegory Addison places Magna Carta between the Act of 
Uniformity on one side and the Toleration Act on the other, giving formal 
recognition of the dissenters’ claim (which Swift could never accept) that the 
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“toleration” was legally and morally the equivalent of the establishment of 
the church. The main threat to credit (and therefore to national well-being) 
comes of course from the threat of the Pretender, although Addison makes 
a show of coupling anarchy with tyranny and bigotry with atheism as equal 
threats. Credit has a fainting-fit at the threatened approach of the Pretender, 
to be revived by monarchy in the guise of the Hanoverian successor and by 
religion in the form of “moderation”; in other words, credit is restored by 
whig foreign and domestic policies. Swift may have intended a paragraph in 
the Examiner No.37 (19 April 1711) as a response to Addison’s vision, for 
he picks up a phrase which Addison had attributed to “none of her well- 
wishers,” that Credit seemed “troubled with vapours.” Swift writes that to 
hear “some of these worthy Reasoners” talk about credit “you would think 
they were describing a Lady troubled with Vapours or the Cholick” (PW 
3:134).'4 He goes on to make a distinction between true national credit and 
the irrelevant phantom that is the creature of the opinions of a few self- 
interested stock-jobbers. In the Conduct of the Allies he makes a similar 
distinction when he says that he took it as a “good Omen” when the stocks 
fell as a result of the ministerial changes in 1710, as though “the young 
extravagant Heir had got a new Steward. . . which made the Usurers forbear 
feeding him with Mony, as they used to do” (PW 6:56). This analogy 
between a private and the public estate was a favourite one with Swift. It 
expresses his commonsensical opposition to the idea that it was a good thing 
for the public to be in debt. Later he would make the King of Brobdingnag 
fail to understand “how a Kingdom could run out of its Estate like a private 
Person. He asked me, who were our Creditors? and, where we found Money 
to pay them?” (PW 11:131). It gives a significant indication of the audience 
for whom Swift was writing in the Conduct of the Allies that he could rather 
casually propose the expedient of suspending payment on the debts contracted 
in the previous war as a sensible way of helping to finance the present one 
(PW 6:18). This would have been a most irresponsible financial decision, 
but one likely to appeal to the heavily taxed tory squires. 

In his first Examiner paper Swift directed his readers to examine the 
newest and smartest equipages about town; most would be found to belong 
to the newly rich military and financial adventurers, many of them men who 
would formerly have belonged on the outside of such coaches (PW 3:5). His 
objections to such redistribution of wealth are not just financial but social 
and political: too rapid shifts in wealth cause dislocation and disturb the 
social hierarchy on which political stability depends. Once it became possible 
and even easy for a shameless go-getter to rise “from the dregs of the People” 
(PW 3:78) to become Lord Chancellor and Lord President of the Council, as 
Somers had done—or to raise, in Marlborough’s case, the largest private 
fortune in Europe from royal favour and a happy knack of winning battles— 
more people would become discontented with their appointed places in 
society and would try to improve their fortunes. This inevitably led to the 
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worst kind of economic and political adventurism, typified by the case of 
William Wood and his corruptly-obtained patent for coining copper money 
for Ireland. From the beginning of the first of the Drapier’s Letters, Swift 
refers again and again to Wood’s humble social origins (PW 10:4). Swift 
expressed his belief in the need for a stable and hierarchical social system 
through the ideal educational institutions of Lilliput, which perpetuate the 
existing class-system (PW 11:61—63), and more generally still through the 
caste-divided society of the Houyhnhnms. The Lilliputian politicians who 
gain advancement by their dexterity in leaping, creeping, and rope dancing 
perfectly symbolise the new breed of post-Revolution politicians whose spe- 
cial skills (like electoral and financial management) made them necessary in 
the corrupt world of contemporary politics.” Only if politics could be cleaned 
up would it be possible to dispense with such men and to employ only the 
men of birth, virtue, and integrity who were the natural leaders of society. 

Swift’s views on all these post-Revolution developments can be related 
to the “neo-Harringtonian” political ideas that had been advanced much 
earlier, by the Earl of Shaftesbury and his followers about 1675, in opposition 
to the corrupt government of Charles II.'° These ideas, which derived from 
the classical-republican tradition of political thought, emphasised the part 
played by “corruption” in subverting traditional institutions. In 1675 the 
twin threats of a “standing” parliament (there had been no general election 
since 1661) and a “standing” army seemed to provide the court with the 
means to control parliament, with the consequent loss of parliament’s ability 
to act as a check on the executive. In 1675—7 this was “opposition whig” 
doctrine. After 1688, as the whigs themselves became more closely identified 
with government rather than opposition, such ideas gradually became the 
property of the “country tory” backbenchers (although many “old whigs” 
continued to share them). To such tories, the “Financial Revolution” seemed 
to have completed the long decline of the ancient and stable “gothic” consti- 
tution. The king was now dependent on parliamentary supplies even for the 
normal business of government. High taxation to pay for the wars meant 
that the nobility was increasingly attracted to the pursuit of employments 
in the court and the army in order to supplement their incomes and retain 
their participation and influence in political life. The independent country 
gentlemen in the House of Commons were similarly liable to corruption 
through the distributions of civil and military places and pensions. Thus in 
both houses of parliament, independence was replaced by subservience, either 
to the king and the court party (as seemed to be the case in 1675), or (as 
most commonly after the Revolution) to whatever minister, group, or party 
was able to control the flow of royal patronage. Further, the membership of 
both houses was increasingly being filled by men whose qualifications were 
personal (as proven administrators, financial “experts,” useful “managers,” 
or whatever) rather than representative of the traditional hereditary and 
territorial ruling classes. That this critique of contemporary political develop- 
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ments became, after the Revolution, essentially a tory one, a way of ex- 
plaining the increasing whig domination of politics despite the fact that the 
tories regarded themselves as (and almost certainly were) a majority party, 
is why Swift’s highly conservative and authoritarian political thought happens 
to contain so much that is, in one sense, “whig” and even republican. The 
attraction of these “republican” ideas and institutions for Swift was that 
they could provide a strong authoritarian structure within which to contain 
individualism, as in Lycurgus’s Sparta or the Rome of the early republic. 

The most important difference between Swift’s analysis of the post- 
1688 political corruptions and Shaftesbury’s 1675 critique of the corrupt 
court of Charles II is in respect of the church. It is this difference that reveals 
Swift’s essential toryism. In 1675 the bishops had been widely regarded as 
royal stooges, self-interested men who played up to claims of royal absolutism 
and preached the divine right of monarchy, passive obedience, and such 
doctrines in exchange for the crown’s support of their own extravagant claims 
for the church’s wealth and power.'’ Swift, of course, could never have 
subscribed to such ideas. In 1675 he would certainly have been a supporter 
of Danby’s government, which was trying to reforge the old cavalier-Claren- 
donian alliance between church and state. After the Revolution, when the 
church was very much on the defensive and began to play a somewhat reduced 
role in national political life (a trend that became much more pronounced 
after 1714), Swift continued to think of it as a central organisation in the 
state. 

Swift thus regarded every post-Revolution change and development in 
politics, religion, and society with distrust and hostility. Yet for all his 
serious reservations, he always accepted the Revolution, if only from greater 
fear of the more destructive effects of any counter-revolution. To this extent 
he became a conservative rather than a reactionary. Many of the particular 
policies that he would have liked to have seen adopted were reactionary ones, 
but he accepted the broad outlines of the Revolution settlement. He even 
came to see himself as a moderate, mediating between slavish Jacobitism on 
the one hand and atheistic whig republicanism on the other. This is his 
strategy in A Tale of a Tub (at least in the religious satire) and in the 
“Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man.” In fact, of course, this grudging, 
“balance-sheet” approval of the Revolution put Swift firmly on the tory side. 
Most people, even most tories, accepted the Revolution with less uneasiness 
than Swift did. He was exceptional in the importance that he attached to 
the ideal of a truly national church; in his scepticism about the value of 
Marlborough’s victories, and of military conquests and glory generally; and 
in his indifference to the material prosperity, economic growth, and national 
prestige that the new order was supposed to bring. In all these respects his 
backward-looking attitudes contrast with the cultural optimism of whig 
contemporaries like Addison, Steele, and Defoe. It would have been an easy 
transition from these views to the kind of backwoods Jacobitism represented 
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after 1714 by William Shippen and Sir William Wyndham. Swift did not 
follow them because (despite his temperamental bias towards the authoritar- 
ian) his dislike of popery and political absolutism was as real as his hatred of 
whiggism. He could never be a Jacobite any more than he could ever be a 
whig. He distrusted the individual, whether (to take examples from A Tale 
of a Tub) Louis XIV or Descartes, the Pope or Jack of Leiden. Papal (or royal, 
or intellectual) infallibility was as obnoxious to him as the pretence of 
individual inspiration. 
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